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found it lighted with the sun and moon of Hebrew
and of Greek genius. The tablets of their brain, long
kept in the dark, were finely sensible to the double
glory. To the images from this twin source (of
Christianity and art), the mind became fruitful as by
the incubation of the Holy Ghost. The English mind
flowered in every faculty. The common sense was
surprised and inspired. For two centuries, England
was philosophic, religious, poetic. The mental furni-
ture seemed of larger scale; the memory capacious
like the storehouse of the rains; the ardour and en-
durance of study; the boldness and facility of their
mental construction; their fancy, and imagination,
and easy spanning of vast distances of thought; the
enterprise or accosting of new subjects; and, generally,
the easy exertion of power, astonish, like the legend-
ary feats of Guy of Warwick. The union of Saxon pre-
cision and oriental soaring, of which Shakspeare is the
perfect example, is shared in less degree by the writers
of two centuries. I find not only the great masters out
of all rivalry and reach, but the whole writing of the
time charged with a masculine force and freedom.

There is a hygienic simpleness, rough vigour, and
closeness to the matter in hand, even in the second
and third class of writers; and, I think, in the common
style of the people, as one finds it in the citation of
wills, letters, and public documents, in proverbs, and
forms of speech. The more hearty and sturdy ex-
pression may indicate that the savageness of the
Norseman was not all gone. Their dynamic brains
hurled off their words, as the revolving stone hurls